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factors, long at work, contributed to the final result. Eastern states 
were the scene of considerable activity on behalf of federal aid to agri- 
cultural education; indeed, the decline of agriculture in the old states 
under stress of the competition with the rich, cheap lands of the west 
imparted much of the impetus to the movement for federal aid, and the 
votes on the bill showed a sectional alignment, the west opposing and 
the east favoring the measure. 

A curious feature of this volume is the lack of characterization of the 
dramatis personae. Scores of persons who doubtless were men of real 
flesh and blood, and did their bit in the making of the state, are intro- 
duced by name and office, but exeunt forthwith never to reappear. Tru- 
ly, elaborate portraits of these men of secondary note would seem in- 
congruous in association with men whose greatness dispenses with the 
need of portraiture. Is the author, conscious of the uselessness of char- 
acterizing the giants of national stature, embarrassed into silence con- 
cerning the men of merely state proportions? 

On the whole, one is inclined to attribute such weaknesses as the book 
may possess largely to the difficulty of the role of state historian, and to 
reaffirm the opinion that the volume, along with the rest of the series, 
establishes a new standard of effort and excellence in the field of com- 
prehensive state history. 

Homer C. Hockett 

Starved Rock state park and its environs. By Carl 0. Sauer, Gilbert H. 
Cady, and Henry C. Cowles. [Geographic society of Chicago, bulle- 
tin no. 6] (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1918. 148 p. 
$2.00 net) 
That Starved Rock state park offers an interesting laboratory to stu- 
dents of geology, botany, and history, and that it is visited each year by 
some 75,000 persons are adequate reasons for the preparation of this 
volume. Such an authoritative study of the region has long been need- 
ed as a corrective to the erroneous views heretofore presented in numer- 
ous booklets and pamphlets. Each of the writers, Mr. Sauer on geo- 
graphy, Mr. Cady on geology, and Mr. Cowles on botany, has given much 
time to a scientific survey of the special field which he presents. The 
historical sketch is equally satisfactory for it is based on such authorities 
as Margry, Joutel, Charlevoix, Tonti, the Jesuit relations, and Parkman. 
The sketches and reproductions of photographs constitute an excellent 
supplement to the text. Those secured by Mr. Prank M. Woodruff of 
the Chicago academy of sciences are particularly notable. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the authors, who must all be familiar with the 
names used on the map prepared by the Illinois state geological survey 
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and which accompanied the volume, should have applied a number of 
the traditional names to the canyons, as Curtis, figure 10 ■; Atwood, figure 
12. 

J. A. James 

The forty-niners. A chronicle of the California trail and El Dorado. 
By Stewart Edward White. [Chronicles of America series, volume 
25] (New Haven: Yale university press, 1918. 273 p. $3.50) 

The passing of the frontier. A chronicle of the old west. By Emerson 
Hough. [Chronicles of America series, volume 26] (New Haven: 
Yale university press, 1918. 181 p. $3.50) 

These volumes of the Chronicles of America series, a cooperative 
history in fifty volumes edited by Allen Johnson, by their physical 
aspect no less than by the contents of their pages proclaim the advent 
of a new fashion in the field of American historiography. Attractively, 
almost luxuriously, printed on an excellent quality of paper, light of 
weight and of a size to slip with ease into one's coat pocket, with covers 
elaborately stamped in gold and white on a background of cheerful 
blue, it is evident at a glance that editor and publisher have cooperated 
to implant in the minds of prospective purchasers and readers of these 
volumes a state of pleasant anticipation. 

Within the covers there is continued evidence of a design to render 
permanent the sense of graceful ease which the exterior appearance of 
the books is calculated to create. We learn from the subtitle page that 
these are volumes 25 and 26 of the "Abraham Lincoln edition" of the 
Chronicles of America series, but we meet with no editorial introduction 
or author's preface, and we are vouchsafed no hint as to what volumes 
have preceded these in the series, or how many and what will follow — 
in short, no suggestion concerning the plan and purpose of the work 
two fragments of which are before us. A hasty survey shows that the 
average length of the volume is about 42,000 words ; and that they may 
be read through in an evening by even a moderately industrious reader. 
The author, in each case, occupies a prominent position in the world 
of contemporary American literature, but among historical workers, 
prior to the present enterprise, one has been known only obscurely, and 
the other not at all. 

We present these details not for their own sake but with a view to 
elucidating the broader significance that adheres in them. In the earlier 
days of American historiography, it is known to all, history writing 
was identified with the literary art, and our leading historians — Pres- 
cott, Motley, Irving, and others — were numbered among our leading 
men of letters. Francis Parkman was the last and at the same time the 



